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PINE NEEDLE BASKETS MADE BY A CRAFTSMAN OF COLUMBUS. GEORGIA 

A REVIVAL OF THE HANDICRAFTS 
IN RURAL GEORGIA 

BY MRS. JULIAN HARRIS 



VISITORS to the Appalachian Ex- 
position at Knoxville last fall re- 
member with pleasure the fine collection 
of hand-made articles from the rural 
districts of Georgia. Many a faint 
memory in middle-aged man or woman 
was vitalized into a "moving picture" 
by these products of the loom. Penetra- 
ting suggestions of fireside corners, by 
turns glowing or dusky, or of spicy 
fields where fine grasses or sturdy cat- 
tails beckon temptingly to the weaver's 
nimble fingers, compelled the city strol- 
ler to seat himself amongst the counter- 



panes and baskets, while his thread of 
thought wound lazily back into the re- 
gions where mother or grandmother 
plied the loom of a winter evening or 
with deft fingers made hats and baskets 
for a round dozen of boys and girls. 

If any of these bustling visitors, mo- 
mentarily transformed by the subtle 
alchemy of memory into the barefoot boy 
or the sunbonneted girl, should chance 
to read this brief account of the reviving 
of the old crafts in Georgia, he or she 
may like to know how these lavendered 
souvenirs found their way to Knoxville, 
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where with gentle force they drew the 
jaded urbanite into the dim closets of the 
past. 

The origin of this little collection was 
one of those happily logical occurrences 
which one does not associate with the 
proverbial perversity of inanimate ob- 
jects. Possibly these objects should not 
in fairness be catalogued "inanimate"; 
more properly they belong to a "hinter- 
land" where all well-loved products of 
our fingers dwell, endowed with some- 
thing of our own vital energy. At any 
rate, these counterpanes, rugs and bas- 
kets made their debut at a county fair, 
in the "old ladies' " booth ! Is not one's 
sense of fitness gratified? 

It was all due to the idea of one of 
those "restless club women," a resident 
of Calhoun, Ga., a town in the north of 
the State, who had always been inter- 



ested in arts and crafts. During her 
term as president of the Calhoun 
Woman's Club, Mrs. Logan Pitts intro- 
duced an "Arts and Crafts" committee 
and proceeded to get some practical 
work out of it. The Club house needed 
a carpet; there were native weavers near 
by; rotund rag bags were bursting in 
many closets, — why not have some rag 
rugs? Orders were given the weavers, 
color schemes were developed by the 
committee, rich stores of "rags" were 
raided and the club house soon boasted 
the prettiest rag rugs in Georgia. 

A few months following, Mrs. Pitts 
was made chairman of woman's work 
and building for the Gordon County Fair 
for 1911, her assistants to be others of 
those "restless club women" of Calhoun. 
Gordon County is composed of thirteen 
militia districts and Mrs. Pitts conceived 
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the idea of organizing a committee in 
each district whose business it would be 
to reach the workers and secure samples 
of their crafts. This entailed much 
labor, for miles of county roads had to 
be traveled in good or bad weather in 
order to reach each worker in her home. 
The directors of the fair were sufficiently 
interested to allow Mrs. Pitts to revise 
their list of premiums and arrange it 
with regard to the division of districts 
and the nature of the work solicited. 

The result of all this energetic and 
tactful leadership was the collection of 
many beautiful objects, some rare and 
valuable heirlooms, but most of them the 
original work of Gordon County women. 
The booths were charming to the eye, 
displaying, against a mass of ferns and 
greenery, color harmonies which would 
have held their dignity and richness be- 
side the works of Oriental looms; coun- 
terpanes in white and colors, fringed 



and plain, of cotton, linen and wool; 
rugs of heavier wool in the various 
"counterpane patterns," also harmonious 
rag rugs, "hit or miss" and with solid 
borders; knitted and tufted spreads; 
filmy "tied thread" curtains and va- 
lences; woven towels; hats and baskets 
woven from grass and fiber. 

There was appointed for each after- 
noon an "old folks hour" when weaving, 
spinning, reeling and knitting were done 
to the accompaniment of old-time music, 
and never before were there so many old 
ladies gathered at a fair. Imagine the 
quaint picture presented by these unob- 
trusive weavers and spinners, in their 
sober-colored gowns, with perchance a 
white cap or 'kerchief as a gleaming 
note; the hum of the looms, the whir of 
the wheels, the click of the needles, and 
the accompanying notes of "Old Ken- 
tucky Home," "Juanita," or "Old Black 
Joe." Is it so strange after all that 
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melodious whispers seemed to stir 
amongst the coverlids and rugs at Knox- 
ville? 

It was through the effort of Mrs. 
James Osgood Wynne, chairman of Arts 
and Crafts for the Georgia Federation 
of Woman's Clubs, that this unique col- 
lection was finally sent to the Appa- 
lachian Exposition, with many additions 
from other parts of the State. Last No- 
vember, Mrs. H. H. Osgood, who suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Wynne, brought the Knox- 
ville exhibit intact to Atlanta where it 
was displayed for two weeks under the 
direction of the Atlanta Art Association. 
So the "traveling exhibit" of Georgia 
handicrafts went its way about Tennes- 
see and Georgia, carrying a message of 
encouragement and inspiration to rural 
workers. 

These beautiful old arts were well on 
the way to extinction in Georgia when a 
beauty-loving Club woman bestirred her- 
self and her fellow workers to bring 
them back into notice, for many of the 
weavers and spinners live in remote cor- 
ners, and have no way of marketing 
their wares. Because of these three ex- 
hibitions they have been advertised wide- 
ly and many sales have been made. 

The charm of most of these hand- 
made articles cannot be wholly realized 
through the cold medium of the photo- 
graph. One must see them and handle 
them and place them amidst congenial 
surroundings. The beautiful "tied 
thread" curtains and valences defy de- 
scription. The old lady who makes them 
is on the shady side of eighty, yet she 
works busily through the long winter 
evenings, and her persistence has en- 
abled her to send recently a dozen pair 
to a patron in Philadelphia. Against 
the dark polished wood of a venerable 
"four-poster" these valences and curtains 
are indescribably rich. 

The harmonious designs of the col- 
ored coverlids are full of dignified sym- 
metry, and the colors are subdued and 
durable. The heavy rugs in coverlid 
design are in bright contrasting colors, 
and make handsome auto coverings. 

The prices of all these goods are rea- 
sonable beyond belief, and the collector 



of hand-made articles feels no scruple 
about indulging himself. What house- 
wife could deny herself the pleasure of 
a bed-room set of these smoothly woven 
rag rugs, made after any design or color 
scheme, at only fifteen cents per yard 
for the weaving and ten cents per yard 
for the warp? And with the rugs in 
place there follows a natural longing for 
a set of charming knitted dresser mats 
in excellent design, some "tied thread" 
sash curtains, a woven linen counterpane 
with tied fringe of opulent dimensions, 
and the most bewitching little glove or 
veil basket made of sweet meadow grass. 
These little baskets are woven in squares 
after the "split bottom" pattern, and the 
tiny squares are mounted on a frame of 
any desired shape after the fashion of 
a mosaic. The color is that iridescent 
combination of the dove's breast; pale, 
demure grays, greens and mauves, the 
whole lined with quaintly puckered satin 
of harmonizing tint. Such a little mas- 
terpiece of the basket weaver's art is 
fairly lyric in its beauty, — the fragile 
grasses of the meadow whisper of a 
thousand murmuring insects and cheep- 
ing birds; their sleekly quivering stems 
mirror the blue of the sky and the gray 
of the fleeting clouds. The patient fin- 
gers that teased them into shape must 
have felt the pulse of Nature and cun- 
ningly interpreted her marvels. 

Likewise the nonchalant, flaunting cat- 
tail has lent itself to coaxing hands, 
and presto! appears a hat of faintly 
odorous fiber of an indescribable opaque 
tint that looks first gray then green. If 
the summer girl disdains its simple shape 
she can secure this pliable, loosely woven 
braid by the bolt and have it shaped on 
the latest Parisian frame, where it will 
to the last exhale its delicate odor, vain- 
ly sighing for far-off marshy haunts! 

It is the chosen work of the Arts and 
Crafts Committee of the Georgia Fed- 
eration of Woman's Clubs to continue to 
exploit these Georgia handicrafts, and 
it is their hope that a vista of beautiful 
creating and profitable disposal may 
open out before our rural workers, bring- 
ing joy to them and honor to our South- 
land. 



